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South Carolina Since 1900 


By Jack Kenny WILLIAMS 


The immediate task facing South Carolina in 
1900 was to set a course for herself. She needed 
to define her economic goal and unify her politi- 
cal effort. The misrule of Reconstruction during 
the decades 1866-1876 had shoved her to the 
brink of total ruin and the way back, even at 
the turn of the century, was not clearly marked. 
To no small degree, then, the history of the state 
since 1900 has been that of a people testing a 
new way, seeking a secure footing. 

South Carolinians were taking political inven- 
tory of themselves in 1900. Victims (benefici- 
aries, some would say) of the agrarian revolution 
led by Benjamin R. Tillman, they were split into 
two camps. “Pitchfork Ben’s” heavy attack on 
the bourbon aristocrats had set class against class 
and placed a vote-getting premium on poverty as 
such. Backwash of Populism, the Tillman move- 
ment was not without its defenders and its de- 
fenses. It aided materially in the forward march 
of democracy at the polling places, for better or 
worse; and it floodlighted both the needs and the 
demands of ‘the small farmer group in the state. 
On the other hand, Tillmanism intensified existing 
antagonisms between rich and poor, city and 
country, tideland and piedmont, black and white. 

Tillmanism was by no means dead in 1900 
but it had been dealt powerful body blows at the 
ballot boxes. Its leader had been a member of 
the United States Senate since 1894 and in his 
abserice his “reform party” began to break apart. 
Its flotsam and jetsam drifted with the political 
tides and many beachcombers stood eager to 
gather it in. 

Perhaps Tillman knew when he became Senator 
that without him his party would dissolve. Be 
that as it may, he did not return to purely state 
politics. It is almost a truism of South Carolina 
politics (to the date of this writing) that United 
States Senators are returned term after term, and 
Tillman remained in Washington until his death 
in 1918, a total of twenty-four years. Only one 
Senator, Ellison DuRant Smith, has a longer 
tenure record and he too was a South Carolinian. 
Affectionately known as “Cotton. Ed,” Smith was 


first elected in 1908 and remained continuously 
in the upper house until his defeat in 1944 by 
Olin D. Johnston. Arch-agriculturist and un- 
relenting Negrophobe, Smith is best remembered 
as the leader of the first serious Southern oppo- 
sition to the national Democratic Party. An 
enemy of Roosevelt’s New Deal and a friend of 
“States’ Rights,” Smith was a precursor of the 
“Dixiecrat” movement. 

Both Tillman and Cotton Ed were political 
enigmas, mixtures of the best and worst in public 
life. Each might be found railing against the 
Negro, demanding a legislative end to Wall 
Street, or threatening to unseat physically the 
United States President. Contrarily each might 
be discovered serving with dignity and ability as 
committee chairmen and supporting liberal, toler- 
ant causes. At times both were guilty of tem- 
pestuousness and misrule; and on occasion both 
displayed facets of statesmanship. In his own 
way each man illustrates the Dr. Jeckyl and Mr. 
Hyde aspects of South Carolina politics. 

For seventeen years following Ben Tillman’s 
governorship the executive mansion of South 
Carolina was occupied by five able but unremem- 
bered executives. They served the state during 
something of an interlude, a lull if you will, be- 
tween the great storms generated by Pitchfork 
Ben and Coleman L. Blease. 

Cole Blease was a product of the same over- 
heated climate of opinion which had earlier en- 
abled Tillman to reach his zenith. Both men 
ran for office not so much on issues as on force- 
ful personalities and skillful displays of forensic 
violence. Both appealed especially to those whites 
least endowed with worldly goods and formal 
education. 

Perhaps the bait offered by candidates Tillman 
and Blease to their following was nothing more 
than a promise of equality and recognition. At 
any rate both men won personal victories by their 
tactics and in so doing they laid out a pattern for 
South Carolina politics from 1890 until the 1930s. 
“IT know you ain’t gonna vote fo’ no ‘ristocrat,” 
was the cry sounded from the stump in every 
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county seat. “You think we were laid by a 
buzzard in a hollow stump and hatched by the 
sun,” charged one office-seeker, addressing him- 
self to the bourbon class. 


Such vocal appeals could and did arouse peo- 
ple of all classes to the commission of violent 
acts. These ranged from strong-arm persuasion 
at the ballot box to murder on the streets. Note- 
worthy as an example of the latter aspect of 
politics gone wild was the premeditated slaying 
of newspaper editor N. G. Gonzales in 1903 by 
James H. Tillman, then lieutenant-governor of 
the state. 

Cole Blease was elected governor of South 
Carolina in 1911 and reelected in 1913. His 
four years were a nightmare of demagogy, in- 
efficiency and controversy. He opposed com- 
pulsory education. He fought against legislation 
which would have halted the odious practice of 
child labor in industry. He abused the pardon 
power to the extent that one authority charged 
him with freeing more than 1700 criminals, among 
them felons of the worst description. He agitated 
the race issues, proposing measures which would 


have closed Negro schools and threatening to have 
shot those blacks who “suggested contact” with 


white people. He refused to enforce anti-gam- 
bling laws and allowed whiskey interests un- 
precedented freedom. As something of a capstone 
to it all, he outlawed routine medical examina- 
tion of school children on the ground that such 
practices would violate the modesty of young 
females; and he promised to telegraph -pardons 
to parents who would kill doctors attempting to 
conduct such examinations. 

In fine his was a maniacal rule. During a less 
turbulent era he would have been forced quickly 
off the public stage. But a portion of his follow- 
ing in 1911-1914 matched him in violence and to 
oppose him was dangerous. “Coley won’t be 
bothered with you tomorrow,” shouted one mad- 
man in 1914 as he gunned down James H. Mc- 
Intosh, a Blease critic. 


, 


At the finish Blease proved to be his own worst 
enemy. His. impulsive misgovernment finally 
drove off all but his blindest adherents. Defeated 
by some fifteen thousand votes in his bid for the 
Senate in 1914 he -changed his approach, an- 


nounced that he would henceforth be “a new 
Blease,” and managed thereby to save himself 
from immediate political oblivion. Continuing to 
run for office after office he was elected in 1924 
to a single term in the federal Senate. As a 
congressman he was mainly distinguished for his 
efforts in behalf of the King’s Mountain Battle- 
field bill and for his vocal support of state Re- 
publican Party boss Joe Tolbert, accused of sell- 
ing postmasterships. 

Richard Irvine Manning, banker and lawyer, 
replaced Blease in 1915 as governor. An unre- 
lenting foe of Bleasism, he undertook with con- 
siderable success to restore stability to the state’s 
internal affairs. He was not without opposition. 
Charleston voters disliked him for his strictness 
concerning racing and whiskey; and his creation 
of a state tax.commission did not meet with state- 
wide approbation. On the other hand his efforts 
to improve the educational system and to modern- 
ize the -hospital for the insane were generally 
applauded. His move to end child labor in the 
mills was a.commendable success. 

For some. years . following. the holocaust of 
World: War I ‘South Carolina ‘politics. seemed 
to be in a process of. stagnation. Racial and labor 
disturbances, international isolationism,..and the 
roller coaster aspect of economic prosperity and 
depression slowed interest in local government. 
Manning had returned conservatism to the gover- 
nor’s office and his successors until 1935 did little 
to alter the status quo. 


Robert A. Cooper (1919-1922) launched the 
budget and control board, then a controversial 
group. Thomas G. McLeod (1923-1927) flirted 
with political disaster by sponsoring a “luxury 
tax” on such goods as tobacco, cosmetics, and soft 
drinks. McLeod, incidentally, had the pleasure 
of defeating Cole Blease in an attempt by the 
latter to gain a third gubernatorial term. 

John G. Richards, upcountry Calvinist, became 
governor in 1927. First South Carolina execu- 
tive to serve under the four year term provision 
adopted in 1925, he brought to an end the relative 
peace and quiet. which had marked state politics 
for almost a decade. 

Richards proposed enforcement of the state’s 
“Blue Laws.” Outdated but still on the statute 
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books, these acts would close all business houses 
on Sunday, stop Sunday golfing, and slow the 
Sabbath highway traffic by cutting off gasoline 
sales. In addition, the governor proposed a law 
to prevent the teaching of Darwinian evolution 
in the public schools. His one-man crusade failed 
for the most part but the state’s citizenry had a 
fine time debating whether their governor was the 
reincarnation of Massachusetts Puritanism or a 
wholly righteous public official. His term in 
office probably provided more sermon topics than 
any similar quadrennial in twentieth century 
South Carolina. 

Governor Richards’ blue law efforts overshad- 
owed other aspects of his administration. He 
sought without success to disband the tax com- 
mission and the board of public welfare. He pled 
for an honest tax evaluation on real estate. He 
persuaded the legislature to provide for a sixty- 
five million dollar bond issue, with which a state- 
wide highway system might be constructed. This 
latter action is rightly considered his most lasting 
contribution. At his urging the state highway 
department began to build a main road system 
which is today one of the best in the nation. 
Considerable disapproval of the bond issue was 
expressed at the time of its inception and the 
state supreme court was asked to express an 
opinion regarding its legality. The court decided 
favorably to the bond issue and set off an acri- 
monious debate which shortly pushed both the 
judiciary and the highway department into the 
political arena. 

Richards was succeeded in 1931 by Ibra C. 
Blackwood of Spartanburg. Blackwood’s oppo- 
nent for the office, Olin D. Johnston, was also 
from Spartanburg and the contest between these 
two upcountry neighbors was about as bitterly 
fought as any in the state’s modern history. 
Johnston revived old hatreds as he sought the 
governorship on a plea of having been a hard- 
working cotton mill hand in his boyhood. The 
vote was close, so close indeed that the result 
hinged on the Charleston count. Here Black- 
wood forces claimed the victory; but when John- 
ston demanded a second tally of the ballots he 
was informed that they had been burned. Black- 
wood was forthwith inaugurated but the “burned 





ballots of Charleston” cast a dark cloud over his 
whole term. There seems to have been little 
doubt of Blackwood’s personal innocence in the 
matter but the episode was too filled with political 
implications to be quickly forgotten. 

Blackwood was an able but rather colorless 
executive. He served during the most trying 
years of the great depression of the early 1930s 
and his duty, as he saw it, was to cut state ex- 
penses while cooperating with President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal measures. 

Blackwood’s most debatable act was an effort 
on his part to reduce the salaries of state judges. 
This he could not do, according to the state 
constitution; but in tune with the spirit of the 
day, he did not consider constitutional law as 
necessarily sacred. His budgets for three succes- 
sive years contained reduced salary scales for 
jurists. Some people felt that the judges were 
being given political punishment. Other citizens 
feared that the precedent being set was one which 
might wreck the state court system. A special 
supreme court of lawyers was called in 1934 and 
terminated the issue by ordering enforcement of 
the constitution. Since that date no governor has 
attempted to dictate to the judicial system. 

With the memory of Charleston’s burned ballots 
still fresh in the voter’s minds, Olin Johnston was 
elected easily in 1934. For the most part the ex- 
cotton mill employee conducted the office of state 
governor in the manner expected of any New 
Deal Democrat. But in connection with one 
episode, his fight with the highway department, 
he showed himself headstrong and perhaps dicta- 
torial. 

Johnston’s opposition to the highway commis- 
sion (highway ring, he called it) may have been 
brought to a head by his personal antipathy to 
the chairman of the department, Benjamin M. 
Sawyer. Or perhaps Johnston believed, as he 
often said, that the voters had given him a clear 
What- 
ever the reason, Johnston requested the legis- 
lature, soon after he took office, to oust fourteen 
members of the highway board. This the legis- 
lators refused to do. Bitterly angered at this 
veto of his plan, Johnston raved that he was the 
subject of persecution by people who disliked 


mandate concerning the highway group. 
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“anyone with lint in his hair” ; and having planted 
that seed in the minds of the citizenry he pro- 
ceeded to fire the highway commissioners, lack of 
authority being of no concern. 

In an effort to enforce his action Johnston 
declared martial law over the highway depart- 
ment, called out state troops and set up loaded 
machine guns at various places. Save for obvious 
overtures of demagogy the whole affair had the 
appearance of a comic opera. Eventually the state 
supreme court met and ordered the governor to 
restore the highway department to its lawful 
commissioners. A special session of the legis- 
lature voted 147 to 6 for the full restoration of 
constitutional civic authority. The belts were 
removed from the machine guns, the weapons 
placed back in storage, and the troops dismissed. 

Despite such histrionics Johnston was elected to 
a second term as governor in 1943. He resigned 
in 1944 to become a United States Senator and 
still holds his seat. As Senator he has voted a 
party ticket for the most part. He is currently 
chairman of the important post office and civil 
service committee. 

Serving as governors between the two Johnston 
administrations were three distinguished Caro- 
linians, Burnet Rhett Maybank (1939-1940), J. 
Emile Harley (1941), and Richard M. Jefferies 
(1942-1943). Maybank, best known of the trio, 
was a cotton merchant and a former mayor of 
He re- 
signed as governor in 1940 to enter the federal 
Senate and remained a respected member of that 
body until his death in 1954. 

When Olin Johnston left Columbia for Wash- 
ington in January, 1945, he was succeeded by 
Ransome J. Williams, a strong partyline Demo- 
crat. Thus in eight years five men occupied the 
executive's chair in South Carolina. To no small 


Charleston prior to his governorship. 


degree this fact demonstrates the declining im- 
portance of state as compared to national govern- 
ment. This shift of political emphasis, a_by- 
product of the New Deal, became in the 1940s 
a platform issue not only in the Palmetto State 
but throughout the South. 

Williams was followed as governor by J. Strom 
Thurmond, Edgefield resident and hero of World 
War II. Thurmond’s opponent in the 1946 pri- 





mary was James McLeod of Mullins. Rumored 
to be favored by the whiskey people, his candidacy 
was doomed. 

Thurmond had more than his excellent war 
record to recommend him. He had served with 
distinction in the state legislature and had been 
a court judge before the second World War. His 
program as governor was constructive. Two 
noteworthy examples of his leadership may be 
cited: His administration gave strong sponsorship 
to the fight for a secret ballot in South Carolina’s 
general elections, and his legislature ended the 
age-old problem of gubernatorial abuse of the 
pardon power by placing the problems of parole 
and pardon under the jurisdiction of a nonpolitical 
board. 

Thurmond is best remembered for his part in 
the “Dixiecrat” revolt of portions of the South 
from the National Democrat Party in 1948. He 
and other Southern leaders, prior to the Demo- 
cratic convention of that year, urged the platform 
builders to forego proposed anti-South, “civil 
rights” planks. Failing to gain their point, the 
Southern politicians walked out of the national 
convention and held one of their own in Alabama. 
Here they organized the States’ Rights (Dixie- 
crat) Party and chose Thurmond as standard 
bearer. The nominee stumped the South and at- 
tracted national attention. On election day he 
received a popular vote of 1,168,689, cast in nine- 
teen states. His electoral vote of thirty-nine made 


the Dixiecrats as strong a third party as any in 
American political history. 


Thurmond, at this writing, is junior United 
States Senator, elected to fill the vacancy brought 
about by Maybank’s untimely death. The Dixie- 
crat leader first sought a Senate seat in 1952 but 
was defeated by Olin Johnston in a name-calling 
contest reminiscent of the Cole Blease era. The 
Thurmond victory in 1954 came at the expense of 
popular and able Edgar Brown, long a power in 
the state legislature. Brown was the Party nomi- 
nee and Thurmond a write-in candidate. Brown’s 
defeat was the result of a general belief, right or 
wrong, that the people of the state had not been 
allowed proper voice in his nomination. 

When elected over Brown, Thurmond promised 
to resign in 1946 and offer himself for re-election 
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in a contest unmarred by such an issue as the 
questionable Brown nomination. Since Senator 
Johnston’s regular term ends at the same time, 
South Carolina faces the prospect of two sena- 
torial elections in a single year: by no means an 
unmixed blessing. 

James Francis Byrnes, the state’s most re- 
nowned twentieth century statesman, became 
governor in 1950. Well known throughout the 
United States and the world. Byrnes had been 
in government service since 1910. He served 
for twenty-five years in the two houses of con- 
gress before resigning to accept appointment as 
an Associate Justice in the federal Supreme Court. 
In 1941 he became coordinator of the nation’s war 
effort and in 1943 was made director of the office 
of war mobilization. In 1945 he was selected as 
Secretary of State by President Truman and con- 
tinued in that high office until his resignation in 
1947. The only South Carolinian whose record 
of public service may be compared to his is John 
C. Calhoun, the giant of ante-bellum years. 


Byrnes as governor proved himself genuinely 
interested in the welfare of his state. He became 
in addition the voice of the South in national 
affairs, and in so doing continued a long tradition 
of South Carolina leadership in that department. 
His pronouncements regarding the explosive de- 
segregation issues have been especially important 
in that they are the considered judgments of a 
mature statesman. 

Since completion of his four year term as 
governor, Byrnes has retired from active political 
life. He was succeeded as South Carolina’s ex- 
ecutive by the present incumbent, experienced 
and talented George Bell Timmerman, Jr. 

Beneath the veneer of politics, post-1900 South 
Carolina presents a picture of general progress. 
Her economy in all phases has made vast ad- 
vances. She continues to purchase more ferti- 
lizer in proportion to land area than any other 
state, but scientific farming practices, diversifi- 
cation, and the application of soil conservation 
principles are pointing the way to an increasing 
worth of her agricultural products. Her manu- 
facturing industries in 1940 reached a value of 
$446,000,000, about three and a half times that 
of her crops, and she has increased the number 
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of her mills and factories at a remarkable rate 
since World War II. Mill villages, too, have 
changed and the dull sameness of row after row 
of cabins which once marked the location of any 
mill has now given way in most instances to neat 
homes in pleasant surroundings. Indeed, mills 
are in many cases now being located away from 
the urban centers and workers are driving to 
them from nearby rural localities. Such mills 
have meant economic salvation to hundreds of 
erstwhile sharecroppers and small farmers. 

Labor unionism has played little part in South 
Carolina’s industrial growth since 1900. South 
Carolina people have been slow to embrace the 
union movement. Prolonged strikes near Ander- 
son and Greenville following World War I re- 
sulted in violence and the use of armed force. 
In the public eye the labor organizations were the 
villains and such an interpretation of union leader- 
ship and union purposes has remained to the 
present. 

Proper education of her youth has long been 
a trying problem in South Carolina. A wide- 
spread illiteracy was inherited from the ante- 
bellum decades and as late as 1916 more than 
eighteen per cent of the state’s adult males still 
“made their marks.” Finally in 1921 public 
school attendance was made compulsory; and in 
1924 the state began a taxing system aimed at 
keeping public schools open for full terms and 
staffed with trained teachers. Inadequate schools 
and underpaid teachers are educational barriers 
unfortunately still in place, but progress in these 
areas is being made. 

The school problem and the race problem are 
interwoven at the present in South Carolina. In 
1950 the state was educating more than 260,000 
white children and over 210,000 Negro children in 
segregated systems. Admittedly an expensive 
luxury, such segregation fits with the social sys- 
tem of the state and federal efforts to bring about 
any sudden change bid fair to fail. 


South Carolina has had her share of racial ups 


and downs since 1900. Illiterate or thoughtiess 
white supremists, irresponsible politicians, and 
Negro agitators must share the blame. Racial 
unrest has come for the most part since World 


War I. In 1919, for example, a Negro conven- 
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tion meeting in Columbia publicly urged the state’s 
blacks to register and vote Republican. Such a 
pronouncement gave rise to rumors of a race riot, 
and hundreds of armed white men gathered in 
the state capital. No riot was forthcoming nor 
had one been planned; but the event pointed up 
the explosive nature of race relations. 

The most distressing aspect of racial unrest 
after 1920 was the rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan. 
This hate organization for a time gained a follow- 
ing. It did not, however, gain respectability and 
since 1950 has been under heavy fire from many 
quarters. For all practical purposes it is today 
a dead organization in South Carolina and has 
few mourners. 

Dead also is the “lynch fever” which once was 
ascribed to the state, in common with other South- 
ern areas. 


South Carolina’s last lynching was 
as recent as 1947 but it was an isolated incident 
which shocked the state and resulted in the arrest 
and trial of twenty-eight white men. An at- 
tempted lynching of a Spartanburg Negro in 
1913 was halted by sheriff W. J. White, who 
gave his life as the price for his devotion to duty. 

The Negro race in South Carolina has since 
1930 been a minority. Negroes remain a peo- 
ple segregated by state law; but since the close 
of World War II the segregation principle has 
been losing ground. Essentially this is due to 
improved education facilities for both races and 
to the declining proportion of blacks to whites. 

Economically and politically South Carolina has 
a long path yet to travel—and not all of it is 
smooth and straight. Her needs are many. 
Nonetheless she has the resources and the will 
to use them. Her’s is an ascending sun. Her 
future, in the hands of a people whose individual- 
ism and independence has never been questioned, 
seems a promise of continued progress. 


Library Literature 


Books Libraries — Librarians: Contributions 
to Library Literature, selected by SOUTHERN 
OBSERVER contributing editor John David Mar- 
shall with the editorial assistance of Wayne Shir- 
ley and Louis Shores (Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe 





String Press, 1955, $6.00) has been enjoying 
good reviews since its publication in July. Re- 
views of this volume of readings in librarianship 
have been published in the ALA Bulletin, Anti- 
quarian Bookman, Booklist, and Southeastern 
Librarian. 


Frances Neel Cheney of the Peabody Library 
School Faculty, writing in her column “Current 
Reference Books” in the November number of 
Wilson Library Bulletin, noted that this anthology 
of library literature “furnishes evidence of the 
coming of age of librarianship in America.” 
Alma C. Mitchill, writing in the October issue of 
Special Libraries, said: ‘The articles [in Books 
—Libraries—Librarians]| should be an inspiration 
not only to those who have already entered the 
charmed circle of librarianship but also to those 
contemplating doing so. . . . For those who wish 
to have an insight into the many phases of the 
library profession, this book is highly recom- 
mended.” Reviewing the anthology in the No- 
vember number of the Florida State University 
Bulletin, Norman L. Kilpatrick, FSU Director of 
Libraries, wrote: “For those in, or about to enter 
into, the library profession this compilation is 
much more than a handy compendium of signifi- 
cant articles about books, libraries, and librarians. 
Consciously or unconsciously the compilers have 
produced a book which conveys to the informed 
reader a realization of the diversified unity of 
librarianship as a profession. . . . [The com- 
pilers] have done a masterful job of compilation.” 


Notes From Here and There 


The Virginia Quarterly Review has announced 
The Emily Clark Balch Prize Contest in Poetry 
and the short story. A first prize of $300 and 
two second prizes of $100 each will be awarded 
for poetry and a first prize of $500 and two 
second prizes of $250 each will be awarded for 
short stories. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Emily Clark Balch Prize Contest, Virginia 
Quarterly Review, One West Range, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

The University of Florida Press has announced 
that it is making available to booksellers a cata- 
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logue of Latin American books and _ technical 
publications. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, a new weekly 
magazine, began publication in November. Pub- 
lished by William F. Buckley, Jr. (author of 
“Man and God at Yale”, “McCarthy and His 
Enemies”), the magazine has a distinguished edi- 
torial board including James Burnham, William 
Schlamm, John Chamberlain, Max Eastman and 
Eugene Lyons. National Review will contain 
feature articles on national and international af- 
fairs, a weekly Washington column and other 





weekly or bi-monthly columns on labor and inter- 
national affairs. Among the features on inter- 
national affairs will be a column by James Burn- 
ham called “The Third World War”. Mr. Burn- 
ham will examine developments in the Cold War 
and general changes in the international scene. 
John Caldwell of the SouTHERN OBSERVER staff 
will be Far Eastern correspondent for the maga- 
zine. 

“National Review” may be purchased on the 
newstands or at $7.00 a year by sending subscrip- 
tions to editorial offices at 211 East 37th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Literary New En gland 
MAINE—II 


By Davin J. HARKNEss 


The “stern and rock-bound coast’ of Maine 
has appealed to poets for generations and as a 
result we have many fine poems dealing with the 
sea and pines, the beautiful mountains, lakes and 
rivers, the rugged coastline, the Indians and their 
legends, and the sagas of the seafaring men. 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin said, “I am a New 
Englander by birth, by bringing up, by spirit.” 
For more than thirty years this descendant of 
Nantucket whalers expressed the New England 
tradition in poetry, fiction, and non-fiction. From 
1922 until the time of his death in 1955 he was 
Pierce Professor of English at Bowdoin College 
in Brunswick, where he had been the Longfellow 
Scholar in undergraduate days. This product of 
a Maine saltwater farm and a red-brick country 
schoolhouse wrote books of verse titled ‘Strange 
Holiness” (Pulitzer Prize winner in 1936), 
“Maine Ballads,” “Saltwater Farm,” “Apples By 
Ocean,” “One-Horse Farm,” “People Behave 
Like Ballads,” ‘“‘Primer For America,” ‘Ballads 
of Square-Toed Americans,” “The Yoke of Thun- 
der,” and “There Will Be Bread and Love.” In 
these volumes he hymned the virtues of the self- 
sufficient life of the Maine small farmer and 
fisherman. He wrote the first volume in the 
Rivers of America Series, “Kennebec: Cradle of 
Americans,” about the Maine river. His auto- 
biography is titled “Lost Paradise: A Boyhood 


on a Maine Coast Farm” and he also wrote books 
of essays titled “Maine Doings,” “Coast Calen- 
dar,” “Yankee Coast,” and “Christmas in Maine.” 
He wrote novels with Maine settings titled “Red 
Sky in the Morning,” “John Dawn,” and 
“‘Thomas-Thomas-Ancil-Thomas.” His subject- 
matter was drawn almost entirely from his native 
State— 

This is my country, bitter as the sea, 

Pungent with the fir and bayberry. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay was born at 200 
Broadway in Rockland and spent part of each 
year on one of the most romantic spots of the 
Maine coast, Ragged Island in Casco Bay. Her 
poetry is redolent of the sea and often descriptive 
of the rugged shore and the hardy people who live 
along it. She was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for Poetry in 1922. Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
another of America’s foremost poets, was born 
in the quiet village of Head Tide and brought up 
in Gardiner, which is the “Tilbury Town” of his 
poetry in which he portrayed many of the village 
scenes and characters he had known in his early 
youth. His birthplace on Lincoln Street is a 
massive, clapboarded house surrounded by elms, 
with a little brook and expansive pasture lands. 
“The Children of the Night” and “Captain Craig” 
have strong Maine elements and show the re- 
served, cynical, but intensely human Yankee in 
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Robinson that gave life to his poetic creations, 
among which Richard Cory, Miniver Cheevy, 
Reuben Bright, and Bewick Finzer will live in 
American literature as firmly etched dramatic 
characters. Robinson received the Pulitzer Prize 
for three different volumes of his verses—in 1921, 
1925 and 1927. In 1929 he was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 
2 

HAROLD VINAL was born at Vinalhaven and 
lives there today. He has written volumes of 
poetry titled “White April,” “Voyage,” “Hurri- 
cane,” “A Stranger in Heaven,” and “Compass 
Eye.” Wilbert Snow, who was born on White 
Head Island in St. George Town, was graduated 
from Bowdoin and is the author of books of verse 
titled “Maine Coast,” ‘Down East,” “Before the 
Wind,” “Maine Tides,” and “The Inner Harbor.” 
His poems are vividly descriptive of the beauty 
of this area and narrate many of the old local 
legends. He lives at Spruce Head and in Middle- 
town, Connecticut today. Harold Trowbridge 
Pulsifer of East Harpswell is the author of “Elegy 
for a House” and Holman Francis Day has writ- 
ten “Up in Maine” and “Pine Tree Ballads.” 
These poets who have been inspired by Maine’s 
rock-ribbed coast, with its myriad bays and inlets, 
have shown us that in the salt-sweet air of this 
State the sensitive spirit “burns with a clear, gem 
like flame.” 
more Falls and has held the Chair of Poetry at 
the Library of Congress. She lives in New York 
City today and has written books of poetry titled 
“Dark Summer,” “The Sleeping Fury,” and 
“Body of This Death.” Harry Peter McNabb 
Brown, Jr. was born in Portland, the birthplace 
of another Maine poet, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. He wrote “The Poem of Bunker Hill” 


Louise Bogan was born in Liver- 


and won an Academy Award for his screenplay 
“A Place in the Sun,” a title which sounds like 
his novel “A Walk in the Sun,” which was also 
Elizabeth Akers 
Allen, wife of the sculptor Benjamin Paul Akers, 
was a Portland newspaperwoman and verse writer 
who is remembered chiefly for the poem “Rock 


made into a motion picture. 


Me to Sleep, Mother.” She was born at Farm- 
ington, which was also the birthplace of Lillian 


Norton, who was internationally famous as the 
opera star Lillian Nordica. Fannie Hardy Ecks- 
torm edited “Minstrelsy of Maine: Folk-Songs 
and Ballads of the Woods and the Coast” and 
Roland P. Gray was editor of “Songs and Ballads 
of the Maine Lumberjacks, with Other Songs 
from Maine.” 

Marsden Hartley referred to himself as the 
“Maine-iac” and said he wanted to be remembered 
as “the painter of Maine.” His life began and 
ended there and most of his time was devoted to 
painting and writing about its mountains, gulls, 
and stormy coastal regions. He began his art 
career making drawings of wild life for a natur- 
alist in Lewiston and later began his lifelong series 
of paintings recording Maine’s landscape. In the 
summer he lived with fishermen at Center Lovell 
and during the winter in New York he wrote 
poems about the Maine scenes which he loved 
to paint. He died in Ellsworth in 1943 and as 
he had wished, his ashes were scattered on the 
Androscoggin, to join the “slow, rich, solemn 
music” of Maine’s majestic river. His volume of 
“Selected Poems” had a splendid poem describing 
Robin Hood Cove, the rocky inlet near George- 
town which is the title of one of his best paintings. 
Hartley greatly admired the work of Maine’s first 
great painter, Winslow Homer, and his “The 
Wave” suggests the well-known paintings by the 
earlier artist. Fame finally caught up with the 
poet-painter of Maine and today he is recognized 
as one of the century’s outstanding American 
artists. Winslow Homer, who lived in the studio 
at Prout’s Neck which he built himself, was called 
“the most powerful representative of open-air 
painting in America” and “the most thoroughly 
American” of our painters. He liked the harsh 
brightness alternating with the cold grays of the 
Maine seacoast and painted realistic pictures of 
the battle of land and sea. He was absorbed in 
“man’s unbreakable courage against the over- 
whelming powers of nature.” Two other out- 
standing artists who have found inspiration in the 
Maine scene are Rockwell Kent and John Marin. 
Kent likes the Maine coast with its broad planes 
of sea, its pounding surf, and its background 
of jagged cliffs and pointed fir trees. The cold 
brightness and angular beauty of Maine seem to 
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affect him as they did Winslow Homer. The 
recently published autobiography of Rockwell 
Kent is titled “It’s Me, O Lord,” and is illus- 
trated with the author’s own drawings. This 
author, artist, explorer, architect, and critic has 
also written “Wilderness,” “Voyaging,” “N. by 
E.,” “This Is My Own,” “Salamina” and “Rock- 
wellkentiana.” Rockwell Kent popularized Mon- 
hegan Island, a resort for artists. He brought a 
group there and started Monhegan’s first art class 
on Horn Hill. John Marin, who lives at Addi- 
son, has painted many aspects of the Maine coast, 
featuring the sharp quality of the northern sea- 
scape and landscape. 
3 

MaIn_E has produced an unusual number of out- 
standing writers of books for young people. 
Jacob Abbott was born in Hallowell and was well 
known for his series known as the “Rollo Books,” 
the “Lucy Books,” and the “Franconia Stories.” 
Most of the editors of the Youth’s Companion 
were Maine men, and Maine writers appeared 
frequently in its pages. Charles Asbury Stephens 
was editor and wrote ‘““My Folks in Maine,” “A 
Wildwood Romance,” and “The Young Moose 
Hunters.” Elijah Kellogg, a Harpswell minister, 
won the hearts of boys with his “Elm Island 
Series,” whose heroes were from the Maine coast 
and its islands, and the “Whispering Pines 
Series,” stories of Bowdoin College. Under the 
pen-name of “Sophie May,” Rebecca Sophia 
Clarke attained wide popularity as the author of 
the “Little Prudy” and “Dotty Dimple” Series. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin was born Kate Smith in 
Philadelphia of Maine parents, spent her child- 
hood and most of her later summers at Calais 
and finally made her permanent home at “Quill- 
cote” in Hollis. Her house there is a large two- 
and-a-half-story clapboarded structure, built about 
1805, standing well back on a lawn shaded by 
maples, elms, and apple trees, its gable end to 
the street. The old Quillcote barn was trans- 
formed into an assembly hall, its interior deco- 
rated with autographed pictures of well-known 
writers and actors who were friends of Mrs. 
Wiggin and with drawings illustrating her books. 
The gilded weathervane represents a quill pen. 
Many well-known persons have lectured and pre- 





sented entertainments in the hall, which is visited 
by literary pilgrims today. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
wrote “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” which 
was made into a silent movie with Mary Pickford 
and later was a talkie with Shirley Temple. “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol’ is a perennial favorite, 
both as a story and a play. At Buxton Lower 
Corner is the Tory Hill Meeting-House, a fine 
old white church of simple Georgian-Colonial 
architecture erected on the site of the first frame 
church (1761). It has a rather high steeple and 
square belfry. This church and the neighborhood 
provided the locale of Mrs. Wiggin’s “The Old 
Peabody Pew,” a dramatization of which is pre- 
sented here annually in August. Mrs. Wiggin 
and members of her family are buried in the 
churchyard, with its far-reaching view of the 
Saco Valley and the distant White Mountains. 
An imposing Celtic Cross Marks the lot in which 
they are buried and on the cross are these words: 
“The song is never ended.” Mrs. Wiggin’s pri- 
vate library, which she bequeathed to Bowdoin, 
is housed as a unit in the College Library. 

Laura E. Richards lived to be ninety-three in 
the town of Gardiner. She wrote many juveniles, 
from “Five Mice,” “Harry in England,” and 
“Miss Jimmy” to the great favorite, “Captain 
January,” which was made into a movie with 
Shirley Temple and Guy Kibbee. With her sister, 
Maud Howe Elliott, she wrote a biography of 
their mother, Julia Ward Howe, which won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1916. She also wrote a biogra- 
phy of her father, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who 
is the subject of a recent novel by John Jennings 
titled “Banners Against the Wind.” “No Moon 
on Graveyard Head” by Edith Dorian is a mys- 
tery for teen-age readers which is laid in a Maine 
seacoast town. “A Picnic for Judy” by Marjory 
Hall is the story of a high-school gir! who works 
in a summer hotel in Maine. “Ridge Runner” 
by Gerald Averill is a story of a Maine woodsman 
and “Wilderness Warden” by Raymond Abel is 
about a game warden in northern Maine. Hazel 
Wilson has written “His Indian Brother” about 
a boy who befriended the Penobscot Indians, “The 
Owen Boys,” “Thad Owen,” and “Island Sum- 
mer.” “Fairing Weather” by Elspeth Bragdon 
is a story for young readers about a child who 
lives on a Maine lighthouse island. 
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Persons who claim Maine as their home by birth 
or adoption have written many books singing the 
praises of this picturesque northernmost State. 
Nathan Haskell Dole and I. L. Gordon described 
their native State in “Maine of the Sea and 
Pines.” A. Hyatt Verrill has written “Romantic 
and historic Maine’’ and Edwin Valentine Mitchell 
is the author of “Maine Summer” and “It’s 
An Old State of Maine Custom.” John Gould 
lives near Lisbon Falls and is editor and publisher 
of the Old Down East Almanac. He has written 
“New England Town Meeting,” “The Farmer 
Takes A Wife,” “The House That Jacob Built,” 
“The Fastest Hound Dog in the State of Maine,” 
and “Neither Hay Nor Grass.” This graduate 
of Bowdoin College has written of the little Maine 
coastal town where he grew up in his book titled 
“And One To Grow On.” “The Maine Idea” 
by Keith W. Jennison is illustrated with beautiful 
photographs, as is “Maine Profile” by Ruth V. 
Noble, which has pictures from the first three 
years of “The Maine Calendar.” “My Life in the 
Maine Woods” by Annette Jackson is the story 
of a game warden’s wife in the Allagash country 
in northern Maine on the shores of Umsaskis 
Lake, north of Moosehead Lake and Mt. Katah- 
din. 

Elinor Graham lives on a quiet country road 
that winds along Casco Bay and has written books 
describing her life on a Maine saltwater farm 
which are titled “Maine Charm String,,” “Our 
Way Down East,” and “My Window Looks 
Down East.” She has expressed the sharply 
contrasting glory and grimness of the Maine 
landscape in beautiful prose. She captures the 
tang of Maine weather and the salty character of 
Maine people in her gay, frank books about the 
State which she loves so well. Louise Dickinson 
Rich has written of her life at Forest Lodge be- 
side Rapid River in “We Took to the Woods,” 
“Happy the Land,” “Start of the Trail,” “My 
Neck of the Woods,” “Trail to the North,” and 
“Only Parent.” Margaret Henrichsen is the 
author of “Seven Steeples,” a book about her 
experiences as a circuit minister. Franklin F. 
Gould has written ‘““A Maine Man in the Making” 
and Ralph Gould is the author of “Yankee Boy- 


’ 


hood,” “Yankee Drummer,” and “Yankee Store- 
keeper.” Marion Bradshaw wrote “The Maine 
Scene,” “The Nature of Maine,” and “The Maine 
Land.” Other books of interest to visitors to this 
state are “Maine Beautiful” by Wallace Nutting, 
“Coasting Down East” by Ethel Hueston, “We 
Summer in Maine” by Nathaniel J. Hasenfus, 
“Along the Maine Coast” by W. N. Wilson, 
“Island Summer” by Mary Hochstadter, “Assign- 
ment Down East” by Henry Buxton, “The Maine 
Sketchbook” by Mitchael Citrin, “Camping Char- 
acters on Casco Bay” by Katherine Berry, 
“Homespun Yarns of Maine” by Mabel Crack- 
shaw, “The State 0’ Maine Scrapbook” by Ernest 
E. Bisbee, “Sketch Book of Maine” by Edwin 
Otis Nielson, “Lighthouses of New England” by_ 
Malcolm F. Willoughby, “Memories of Maine” 
by Lewis McKenney, “Lighthouses of the Maine 
Coast” by Robert L. Sterling, “Land of Enchant- 
ment” by Dan Stiles, “Country Christmas” by 
Paul Hoffman, “Summer Yesterdays in Maine” 
by Willard L. Sperry, and “Maine Memories” 
and “I Discover Maine” both by Herbert G. 
Jones. Samuel Chamberlain has done a beautiful 
book of camera impressions titled ‘““The Coast of 
Maine.” A delightful recent book about a New 
York girl who becomes a Down East country 
storekeeper is “My Love Affair With the State 
of Maine” by Gertrude MacKenzie and Ruth 
Goode. “Modern Maine” by Richard A. Hebert 
is a two-volume work dealing with all phases of 
the State’s growth and development. 


Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MarsHALL 


The 1955 Nobel Prize for Literature has been 
awarded to Halldor Kiljan Laxness of Iceland. 
The Swedish Academy of Letters in making the 
award, cited the novelist’s “vivid epic writing 
which has renewed the great Icelandic narrative 
art.” The award carries with it a gold medal, 
an illuminated diploma, and $36,720. Mr. Lax- 
ness’ best known book in this country is, un- 
doubtedly, “Independent People” (Knopf, 1946, 
o.p.) which was a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion. Two other novels (also out-of-print) have 
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been translated into English, “Salka Valka” and 
“The Great Weaver of Kashmir.” Mr. Laxness 
was born in Reykjavik in 1902 and came to this 
country in 1927 to write for Hollywood films 
where he lived until 1930. . . . Carl Sandburg 
is the recipient of the 1955 Boston Arts Festival 
Award in recognition of his “continuous merito- 
rious contribution to the art of American poetry.” 
.. . The Rev. Lon Woodrum is winner of the 
$5,000 Zondervan International Christian Fiction 
Contest for his novel, “Eternity in Their Heart’ 
(Zondervan, $3.00)... . 

More than 4,000 copies of “Year of Decisions” 
were signed by former President Harry S. Tru- 
man at a community autographing party, held on 
publication day (November 2, 1955), in the grand 
ballroom of the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas 
City. The copies signed were part of a special 
limited edition of 21,000 copies available only in 
Kansas City shops. After this autographing 
marathon, Mr. Truman visited Mississippi's Gulf 
Coast where he was asked if the second volume 
of his memoirs, titled “Years of Trial and Hope,” 
will stir up any fuss. Mr. Truman grinned and 
replied, “I might have to go to live in Timbuktu !”’ 
The second volume of the former President’s 
memoirs is scheduled for publication by Double- 
day in February and has been selected for 
distribution by the Book-of-the-Month Club in 
March. 

The papers of the late Douglas Southall Free- 
man, distinguished Southern historian and biogra- 
pher, have been presented to the Library of Con- 
gress by Dr. Freeman’s widow. ‘The papers 
include diary material and drafts of articles, 
lectures, and chapters of the historian-biographer’s 
books. . . . Alexander Hamilton’s complete writ- 
ings will be collected, edited, and published by 
Columbia University Press. Dr. Harold Syrett, 
professor of history, is the executive editor of the 
project and will be assisted by an editorial board 
of noted historians and economists on the Colum 


bia faculty. The compilation and editing of the 
Hamilton papers will require several years and 
will be published in ten volumes. The project, 
aided by recent grants from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and Time, Inc., will cost around $200,- 


Doubleday has signed a contract with Bruce 
Catton for a major history of the Civil War to 
be published in three volumes, the first volume 
to appear in 1961, the others in 1963 and 1964. 
E. B. Long, another Civil War expert, has re- 
signed as associate editor of “The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia” to begin research for this 
centennial history of the great American drama 
on which he will assist Mr. Catton. The New 
York Times is cooperating in the project and 
parts of each volume will be serialized in the Times 
before they appear in book form. The whole 
project is timed to fit in with the centennial of 
the opening of the Civil War which is just six 
short years away. Bruce Catton has written a 
number of books on the Civil War, winning both 
the National Book Award and the Pulitzer Prize 
in history in 1954 for his “A Stillness at Appo- 
mattox” (Doubleday). His history of the Union 
side of the War, “This Hallowed Ground,” is on 
Doubleday’s schedule for early 1956 publication 
as part of its “Mainstream of America Series.” 
Clifford Dowdey’s “The Land They Fought For: 
The Story of the South as the Confederacy, 1831- 
1865” in this same series presented the Southern 
side of the war and provides a skillful blend of 
political, military, and social history. . . . The 
recent upsurge of Civil War books and the ap- 
parently unbroken popularity of such books led 
Maurice Dolbier to write recently on his book 
page in the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal 
that the old question of who won the Civil War 
can be answered definitively: “It was the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council.” Mr. Dolbier’s 
comment, it would seem, is not far off the 
mark. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors 


THE LITTLE PROFESSOR OF PINEY 
WOODS. By Beth Day. Messner. $2.95. 

The recent Till case in Mississippi was a most 
unfortunate affair, and as a result the South in 
general and Mississippi in particular have come 
in for a great deal of bitter denunciation in the 
Northern press. For those who believe all 
Negroes in Mississippi still live in daily peril, 
“The Little Professor of Piney Woods” is must 
reading. 

The Little Professor is one Laurence Jones, 
and he is the head of the Piney Woods Country 
Life School, located 22 miles southeast of Jack- 
son, Mississippi. The school Dr. Jones heads 
was made possible because whites and colored 
worked together, in peace and harmony. In 
1909 Laurence Jones graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and decided to cast his lot with 
the Negroes in the deep South. He set forth 
for Mississippi, arriving in the little town of 
Braxton with $1.65 and an idea. The idea was 
simple. Young Jones felt that the poor colored 
farmers could have a better life and contribute 
more to society if they were better educated. He 
proposed to do the job. 

The young idealist had a difficult time at first, 
being held in suspicion by the white people and 
the people of his own race. The idea of school 
for colored children was unthinkable, and Jones 
was considered just plain crazy. But he finally 
got a small piece of land and set up shop in an 
abandoned sheep shed given to him by a negro 
farmer. A local white saw mill operator donated 
10,000 board feet of lumber. The Piney Woods 
School was in business, with one teacher and a 
handful of students, ranging in age from very 
small boys to grandfathers. 

Tuition was paid in produce: a dozen eggs, a 
chicken, a peck of flour. 


When not teaching, 
Jones who was known among the colored folk 
as the “Little Fesser’”’, traveled all through the 
Braxton back country, recruiting students, asking 


for help and understanding. During the summers 
he went north, to Iowa and neighboring states to 
raise money. 

The Little Professor was not lynched. There 
were whites in Mississippi who did not approve 
of his educational ideas. But slowly he began 
to gain their support. As school enrollment in- 
creased, Jones and his wife organized a team of 
singers called the ‘““The Cotton Blossoms”. Each 
summer the troupe would go North on a concert 
tour. As money was raised, new buildings were 
erected ; new buildings meant more students, more 
teachers, both white and colored. 

After forty years, the Piney Woods Country 
Life School has a tremendous place in the life of 
Mississippi Negroes. Its graduates have entered 
every phase of life in the state. They number 
teachers, doctors, lawyers and business men and 
are found all through the South. 

Last year the Little Professor was featured 
on the Television Program “This Is Your Life”. 
Within a few weeks after the program, over 
$650,000 had poured into Piney Woods, coming 
from people all over the nation. 

Laurence Jones had problems. There was bitter 
opposition during the early years at Piney Woods. 
Often he went hungry in order to keep the school 
going. There were periods when he had to be 
careful, lest he attract the attention of negro- 
baiting politicians. But the good people of Mis- 
sissippi, white and colored, supported him and 
have made possible one of the finest educational 
institutions in all this land. 


THE RISING STORM. By Marguerite Allis. 
Putman’s. $3.50. 

Marguerite Allis is the author of eleven novels 
of early America, her last three books chronicling 
the saga of the Field family as they moved west- 
ward from Connecticut to Ohio. “The Rising 
Storm” is also a book about the Fields and their 
involvement in the storm over slavery. The 
scene is set in Cincinnati in the 1830’s. The city 
was a growing port on the Ohio and one of the 
main stations on the underground railway. Abo- 
litionists and anti-Abolitionists appealed their 
causes with equal vigor, and the city was fre- 
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quently the victim of mob violence over the issue 
of slavery. 

The main characters in “The Rising Storm” 
are two young Field brothers, Lancelot and Lafay- 
ette, grandsons of Ashbel Field who had led his 
family into the Ohio wilderness. The boys had 
been separated when babies because of the divorce 
of their parents. Lancelot, raised on his ma- 
ternal grandmother’s Louisiana plantation, had 
known slavery as a child and took it for granted. 
Lafayette, living with his no-good father but 
raised by his grandmother, was attracted to the 
abolitionist cause. 

The Field boys have some improbable adven- 
tures. Lafayette falls in love with a run-away 
slave and vows to marry her when he becomes 
of age. However this attraction occurs when the 
boy is in his early teens and the author develops 
the situation in a rather improbable manner. 
Lafayette runs away in search of the slave-girl, 
and Lancelot follows to keep him from making 
a horrible mistake. ‘ 

The Field boys stay away for many years and 
come back to Cincinnati at a time when riots 
sweep the city from time to time. Grandma 
Fields is arrested for harboring a run-away slave. 
Lancelot decides that he must educate himself so 
that he can return to his Louisiana Plantation and 
teach his slaves how to read and write. His 
problem, like that of his brother, becomes emo- 
tional when he discovers that some of his slaves 
are probably related to him through miscegena- 
tion. 

Around this theme of two brothers, deeply 
involved in the issue of slavery, the author weaves 
many other threads in her story. Salmon Chase, 
Lyman Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe all come 
into the story. The brothers Field come to blows 
over the issue of slavery while at one time or 
another all the citizens of Cincinnati also become 
involved. 

Lafayette Field finally realizes that he cannot 
follow through with his determination to marry a 
slave girl. Instead he becomes engaged to the 
girl his brother loves. Lancelot comes back from 
Louisiana a few days before the wedding and 
takes the bride off himself, back to Louisiana and 
his ambitions to become a southern politician with 
the opportunity to help the slaves. 








The action in “The Rising Storm” is often 
slow-paced and improbable. The book does give 
a lively portrait of a city on the border of slave- 
holding territory, of the violence that frequently 
attended operations of the underground railroad 
in the 1830’s and 1840's. 


THE CORSAIR. By Madeleine Fabiola Kent. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 

This is a biographical novel of Jean Lafitte, 
famous pirate and privateer and described on the 
jacket of the book as “Hero of the Battle of New 
Orleans”. The author has done considerable re- 
search of the Lafittes and makes a strong case for 
them as much-maligned and misunderstood vic- 
tims of slander and circumstances. But that Jean 
Lafitte was “the real hero of the Battle of New 
Orleans” seems to be stretching the point a bit. 

Jean Lafitte and his numerous brothers and 
sisters were born on Saint Dominguo, now Haiti. 
Told in the first person, the book details the lives 
of the Lafittes in great detail. Father Lafitte 
was a prosperous French merchant. Madame 
Lafitte died when Jean was a year old, and the 
Lafitte children were brought up by their ma- 
ternal grandmother who had suffered torture 
from the Spanish Inquisition. 

The experiences of his grandmother (the 
grandfather was killed by the Inquisition) pre- 
sumably influenced young Jean in his hatred of 
the Spanish. Later he added all Englishmen to 
his list of life long hates. A number of the 
Lafittes were sea going men, and at an early 
age Jean and his brother Pierre went to sea under 
the eye of an older brother. 

Jean and Pierre stuck together during most of 
their lives so that the story of Jean is very much 
the story of both. Even though the younger, Jean 
became the leader throughout a vigorous and 
exciting life of adventure on the high seas. The 
Lafitte brothers (at times there were four of them 
at sea) first became active as privateers against 
the Spanish. 

At other times they were enlisted against the 
English, in the cause of Mexican independence, 
even in the French army. Much of the earlier 
part of the Lafitte story is taken up with the 
struggle on Saint Domingue between the blacks 


and the whites. In a series of devastating wars 
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carried on over a period of years, the blacks and 
mulattos of the island finally drove out the French 
and Spanish. Some of the Lafitte clan chose to 
stay on under the blacks and were wiped out. 
Jean, Pierre and others of the family moved on 
to Louisiana. 

But before taking up residence in America, 
the two more adventuresome Lafitte brothers had 
many other experiences. They were imprisoned 
by the English and the Spanish, fought as foot 
soldiers, and by the time they arrived in Louisiana 
had become experienced sea captains. The broth- 
ers set up shop on the island of Grand Terre 
near the mouth of the Mississippi from which 
vantage point they became some of the most suc- 
cessful privateers in the New World. 

In the first person narrative, Jean Lafitte is 
always careful to point out the difference between 
a pirate and a privateer or corsair. He and his 
brother were definitely of the latter category, al- 
ways operating under permit from governments 
and in accordance with the acknowledged laws 
of that time. On Grand Terre Island they estab- 
lished a stronghold that was almost invincible. 
They had many boats in their service, developed 
a democratic government on the island, had tre- 
mendous warehouses and a sales organization 
that extended all through the New World. The 
only wrong doing admitted by the author is that 
the Lafittes did engage in smuggling, for it was 
necessary to sell the captured goods, and New 
Orleans was the logical market. 

Understandably the authorities at New Or- 
leans did not appreciate the tremendous flow of 
duty-free goods so that the Lafitte establishment 
was not popular with Governor Claiborne. Jean 
and Pierre had numerous bouts with the Gover- 
nor, and the situation was rather unhealthy at 
the time the British attacked New Orleans. But 
Jean was able to make General Andrew Jackson 
understand how valuable he was, how much he 


knew about the approaches to the Mississippi. 
According to Lafitte’s narrative, it was he who 
saved the day, not only by providing intelligence 


but the best troops. After getting off to a bad 
start with Jackson, Lafitte was accepted and did 
play an important part in the defeat of the 


British. 


However after the battle of New Orleans, folks 
soon forgot the sterling qualities of the Lafittes. 
Some of the men who operated under them were 
pirates; many stories were circulated about their 
alleged misdeeds. Grand Terre was given up on 
orders of American authorities, and the head- 
quarters moved first to what is now Galeston and 
later to an island off the coast of Yucatan. Jean 
and Pierre engaged in activities connected with 
the Mexican independence movement, spied on 
the Spanish and from time to time got into further 
trouble with the authorities—American, English 
and Spanish. 

Finally the days of successful privateering 
ended, and the Lafittes went into more or less 
legitimate business. Various living members of 
the family changed their names, Jean becoming 
John Lafflin and moving to St. Louis where he 
died, the last member of his clan. 

“Corsair” is an interesting and well written 
book, filled with authentic sea battles. But the 
picture of Jean Lafitte is overdrawn, too much 
emphasis put upon his sterling qualities. The last 
line of the book reads, “These are the memoirs 
of Jean Lafitte, the corsair, the man who broke 
the law but saved the Union, a privateer and a 
smuggler, but a great American.” Even Andrew 
Jackson becomes a secondary actor in the drama 
of New Orleans, a man who fought a good battle 
because he followed the advice of Lafitte. 


THE GLADESMAN. By 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
Delight Youngs is a Miami author and her 
novel is set in that part of Florida known as 
the Ten Thousand Islands region. This area is 


Delight Youngs. 


picturesque and wild and much of the action 
takes place in and around the Big Cypress 
Swamp. Miss Youngs characters are typical of 
the people who live in this wild area and as a 
first novel, it is very well done. 


THE BOY WHO MADE GOOD 

Deasy. Little, Brown. $3.95. 
Mary Deasy’s “The Corioli Affair” was re- 

viewed in these columns last year. 


By Mary 


Her new 
book, also set in the South, deals with the prob- 
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lems of eighteen-year-old Betsy Donlom daughter 
of a politician, and in love with another politician 
who is a candidate for Governor. 





Briefly Noted 


A TREASURY OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
FOLKLORE. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Crown. 
$5.00 


550 selections including stories, legends, ballads 
from the middle section of the Mississippi valley. 


MATHEW BRADY. Historian With a Camera. 
By James Horan. Crown. $7.50 

A biography of one of the greatest photogra- 
phers, the man who made the Civil War known 
to thousands and who also took pictures of many 
of the great men and women of his time. _ [Ilus- 
trated with 500 Brady photographs. 


DEEP RIVER. By Howard Thurman. Har- 
per. $2.00 


A history of negro spirituals. 


WAGON TRAIN. 
dia. $2.50 


A novel of a trip through Texas Indian country. 


By Chuck Stanley. Arca- 


ROSES IN DECEMBER. 
Arcadia. $2.50 

A novel set in North Georgia and of the hap- 
penings when a summer theatre group offers to 
pay handsome rent for an old barn. 


By Peggy Gaddis. 


MOON OVER MIAMI. By 
Random House. $3.50 

The columnist for the Miami Herald gives an 
intimate account of Miami night life and enter- 
tainment. 


Jack Kofoed. 


THE ROY STUEBER STORY. 
Burke. Vantage. $2.75 


By Frank 


The biography of the late head of a large 
Arkansas business firm. 


ALTAR FIRES FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 
Edited by Joe Wright. Broadman. $2.50 


A book of daily devotionals for the family. 





FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN FREE- 
DOM. By Alfred M. Davies. Abingdon. $3.50 

A study of Calvinistic ideals as the source of 
the faith and philosophy of our nation. 


VIRGINIA AT MID-CENTURY. By Jean 
Gottmann. Holt. $10.00 

A discussion of the problems, resources and 
potentialities of the state of Virginia. 


KATHY AND THE CORNHUSK DOLL. By 
Grayce E. Kuhn. Vantage. $2.50 

A novel set in the Ozarks just after the Civil 
War. 


BELLINGRATH AND OTHER FAMOUS 
GARDENS. By Katherine MacLeod. 
$1.50 


Drawings and photographs of famous gardens, 
including the Bellingrath Gardens near Mobile. 


Comet. 


PRAIRIE BOY. By Shannon Bolton. Vant- 
age. $2.95 

The story of a cattle rustler’s son in Texas in 
the early twentieth century. 
THE WITCH DOCTOR. 


Exposition. $2.50 


sy Maggie C. Fry. 


An illustrated book of poems of the Oklahoma 
Indians. 


PIPPIN. By Margaret Shirley McCue. Dor- 
rance. $2.00 

A novel of a southern aristocrat who has a 
difficult time adjusting to a life without money. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Crowell. $4.95 


By Robert S. Rankin. 


An up-to-date history of the state. 
WAGON TRAIN. By Chuck Stanley. Arcadia. 
$2.50 

A novel of post Civil War days in the South- 


west. 


STATESIDE SOLDIER. By Wayne Kamp- 
meier. Bellevue Books, Rockford, Illinois. $2.00 


A novel of the funny side of life in an Army 
camp in the Ozark Mountains. 
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THE LONG RIDE HOME. By Bonner Mc- 
Million. Lippincott. $2.95 

A novel of a Texas high school football coach 
and the problems he faces when the townspeople 
become more interested in a winning team than 
anything else at the high school. 


YOU AND SEGREGATION. By Herman 
Taldmadge. Vulcan. $2.50 

Also available in paper back at $1.00, this book 
discusses desegregation from the well-known view- 
point of opposition of this former governor of 
Georgia. 


CONGRESS AND THE CIVIL WAR. By 
Edward C. Boykin. McBride. $5.00 

A chronological account of events in Congress 
preceding the Civil War. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS TELL A TEXAN. By 
Boyce House. Naylor. $1.95 

Tales, jokes and quips by Texans and about 
Texans. 


From the University Presses 


LINCOLN AND THE BLUEGRASS. By 
William H. Townsend. 
Press. $6.50. 

The purpose of this excellent book is to show 
the influence of the Kentucky Bluegrass country 
on Abraham Lincoln’s beliefs concerning the 


University of Kentucky 


question of slavery. While developing this theme, 
Mr. Townsend also gives an excellent portrayal 
of the Lexington area, its early citizens and 
political development. Lincoln’s connection with 
Kentucky was extensive. He had married the 
daughter of one of Lexington’s leading states- 
men; he had taken Henry Clay as his political 
idol; his own family had played a part in the 
development of the Bluegrass. As the years 
passed, Lincoln returned to Lexington frequently, 
either en route to Washington, to visit, or in con- 
nection with his legal activities. 

One gets the feeling that the Bluegrass people 
were rather contentious, for Mr. Townsend’s 
book is filled with accounts of legal battles and 
suits. Lincoln’s forebearers, Abraham and 





Thomas, settled in Kentucky. The archives of 
Fayette County reveal glimpses of Thomas Lin- 
coln through tragic, long-forgotten litigation. In 
later years, similar litigation, often of a personal 
and bitter nature, in connection with Abraham 
Lincoln or with his wife’s family, brought the 
President-to-be back to the Bluegrass. 

Through Mary Todd, Abraham Lincoln be- 
came well acquainted with Kentucky and _ its 
problems. It is certainly probable that his widen- 
ing circle of acquaintances in Kentucky had con- 
siderable bearing on his future attitudes. For in 
addition to Henry Clay, Lincoln knew the fiery 
Cassius Clay, who urged him to proclaim imme- 
diate emancipation, who in his own battle against 
slavery was threatened and beaten and made his 
public appearances armed to the teeth. 

Mr. Townsend describes many Lexington and 
Kentucky figures, showed how their lives and 
views impinged upon Lincoln and how slavery in 
Kentucky appeared to Lincoln. In Lexington, 
Lincoln saw the genteel side of slavery—the 
trusted and often beloved house servants of Mary 
Todd’s family and friends. But he also saw 
slavery at its worst—the public whipping post 
in Lexington, the slave auctions, the slave jails. 
The author recounts some of the incidents in 
connection with the slave trade that undoubtedly 
came to Lincoln’s attention. There were cases 
such as the lovely almost white girl who did not 
know she had negro blood until her father died, 
then was saved from being sold “down South” by 
being purchased by a local minister. One wonders 
if this incident was used by Robert Penn Warren 
as the theme in his “A Band of Angels.” 

Mr. Townsend shows that although immersed 
in his business and politics in Illinois, Lincoln was 
always in close touch with Kentucky happenings. 
Lexington newspapers went regularly to the 
Lincoln household; letters passed from Mary 
Todd’s family to Illinois. 

Abraham Lincoln’s family was personally in- 
volved in the schism that shook Kentucky. His 
wife’s family, by and large, were Confederates. 
Martha Todd White, one of Mary’s sisters, came 
to the White House as a welcome guest—until 
she stole all the quinine she could find, carrying 
the contraband south to boast of how she had 
hoodwinked her unsuspecting brother-in-law. 
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Mrs. Lincoln’s brother, George Todd, and her 
half-brother, David Todd, were also Confederates. 
Bitter complaint was made of brutal treatment 
of Union prisoners by these in-laws, one of whom 
was a warden at Richmond’s Libby prison, the 
other a Confederate Army doctor. Dr. David 
Todd was described as “the most degraded of all 
the rebels”, and Mr. Townsend writes that a 
favorite diversion was “proclaiming his kinship 
with the ‘Yankee President’ and then denouncing 
him in the most lurid and unprintable language.” 

Perhaps this personal tragedy in the President’s 
family typifies the tragedy of Kentucky, where 
the issue of slavery divided friends and families 
more than perhaps in any other state. Mr. Town- 
send clearly shows that Kentucky politics and 
happenings influenced Lincoln’s thinking and final 
decisions in considerable degree. From this 
standpoint the book is worthwhile. But it also 
provides fascinating sidelights on many other 
problems of the day, including Lincoln’s early 
days in Illinois, his relations with his own family 
and with Mary Todd’s family in Kentucky. 

William Townsend lives in Lexington, owner 
of one of the largest private collections of Lin- 
colniana in the United States. He is author of 
“Lincoln and His Wife’s Home Town”, published 
many years ago. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CAMPBELL OF 
TENNESSEE. By Weymouth Jordon. Florida 
State University Press. $3.50. 

George Washington Campbell was one of the 
most prominent southerners in Washington, but 
little is known about him by the general public. 
At various times, he was a member of Congress 
from Tennessee, Secretary of the Treasury, U. S. 
Minister to Russia and Judge of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. Campbell was a colorful figure, 
possessing an excellent education (a graduate of 
what is now Princeton), one of the South’s best 
known lawyers, a duellest. The author believes 
that had not Campbell been away from Washing- 
ton during 1809-1811, he might be as well known 
as Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun. 


MILTON AND THE ANGELS. By Robert 
H. West. University of Georgia Press. $4.50. 


A study of how Milton chose from the array 


of thought and tradition concerning angels when 
he portrayed his characters in “Paradise Lost”. 
Included is a general survey of beliefs current 
at the time on the subject of “angelology”. Dr. 
West is Professor of English at the University 
of Georgia. 


THE SOUTH LIVES IN HISTORY. By 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson. 
University Press. $3.00 

The author is Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon but has taught in the South. 
In this little book, of primary interest to his- 
torians, he describes the pioneers in southern 
historical scholarship who made the South live 
again in the pages of history. The work of three 
outstanding historians is presented. These men 
are William E. Dodd, a North Carolinian: UI- 
rich B. Phillips, a Georgian who wrote on plan- 
tation life in the Old South, and Walter L. Flem- 
ing, an Alabamian, concentrsting on the recon- 
struction era. The author also describes the 
growth of historical journals and societies, the 
influence of various universities on the develop- 
ment of southern historical teaching and writing. 


Louisiana State 


THE PROVIDENCE OF WIT IN THE ENG- 
LISH LETTER WRITERS. By William 
Henry Irving. Duke University Press. $7.50 

A review of the history of the Familiar Letter 
as an art form in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century England. Wit is the heart of these letters 
and the author reviews the development of the 
form from Cicero, Pliny and Seneca through 
imitators in Europe. But his emphasis is on the 
development of the personal letter as a phase in 
English literature. 


THE SILVER CRADLE. By Julia Nott 
Waugh. University of Texas Press. $3.50 


A narrative picture of the life of the Mexican 
inhabitants of San Antonio. 


GOVERNOR TYRON AND HIS PALACE. 
By A. T. Dall. University of North Carolina 
Press. $5. 

A book primarily for the specialists, describing 
the building of the residence of the Royal Gover- 
nor of the Province of North Carolina. The 
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building also served as meeting place for the 
legislature. Woven into the story is a picture 
of a century of North Carolina life and politics. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA. By 
Hugh Jones. North Carolina 
Press. $5. 

This is an account of Virginia Colony, re- 
printed for the first time since 1865. The book 
has been edited by Professor Richard Morton of 
William and Mary. 
who was a churchman, historian and mathema- 


University of 


Included is an essay on Jones 
tician of note. 


THE RAILROADS OF THE SOUTH. By 
John F. Stover. University of North Carolina 
$5. 


A detailed study of the development of rail- 


Press. 
roads in the South. The period covered is after 
the Civil War, when lines originally financed 
locally, came under the influence of Northern 
interests. 


A HISTORY OF THE FREEDMAN’S BU 
REAU. 


sylvania Press. 


By George Bently. 
$5.00 


University of Penn- 


The author is professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. He describes the history of 
the Freedman’s Bureau, its agents and actions, 
good and bad, during the reconstruction period 


in the South. 


MARK TWAIN ; Selected Criticism. 
Arthur Scott. 
Press. $5.00 


\ group of critical essays on Mark Twain. 


Edited by 
Southern Methodist University 


THE NEZ PERCES, TRIBESMEN OF THE 
COLUMBIA PLATEAU. 


University of Oklahoma Press. 


By Francis Haines. 
$5.00 

An outstanding Indian authority writes of the 
One 
of the Civilization of the American Indian Series. 


tribe first made famous by Lewis and Clark. 


The Nez Perces were originally a sedentary fish- 
ing tribe but became the developers and breeders 
of the famous Appaloosa horse of the Plateau 
country. 





Other Important Books 


THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING. 
Arthur Bestor. Knopf. $6.00 

Criticism of modern educational methods have 
increased greatly during the past few years as 
indicated by the tremendous sale of such books 
as “Why Johnny Can’t Read’, a best seller for 
months. Dr. Bestor, Professor of History at the 
University of Illinois, entered the lists of those 
opposed to progressive education with his “Edu- 
cational Wastelands”, published in 1953. In his 
new book Dr. Bestor mounts a devastating at- 
tack against the cult of the professional educa- 
tionist. Not only is the attack sharp and to the 
It is brilliantly written and organized. 


By 


point. 


Dr. Bestor begins by pointing out the qualitative 
advances in American education. Since 1870 
school enrollment has almost quadrupled; ex- 
penditures and investments have increased some 
ninetyfold; the average school child today at- 
tends school twice as many days each year; 
teachers have increased more rapidly than en- 
rollment. 


But does the school child today read easily and 
rapidly ? 


Does he understand what he reads? 
Does he have the facility to express himself 
clearly? Can he use basic mathematical skills? 
Has he learned to think during the modern day 
when even routine jobs require use of brains 
rather than hands? Dr. Bestor points out that 
certain developments of life and thought during 
the twentieth century indicate the direction in 
which school curricula ought to be developed. 
Electronics has entered business, even the living 
room, and is a part of our life. Chemistry has 
become part of the household. Modern communi- 
cations have placed various people in intimate 
contact with one another and a knowledge of 
foreign languages has become vitally important. 
Yet in spite of these obvious facts of contempo- 
rary life, the author points out that in the past 
fifty years enrollment in foreign languages has 
dropped from 72.7 per cent of all high school 
pupils to 21.8 per cent; enrollment in science 
courses has dropped from 83.9 per cent to 53.8 
per cent; enrollment in mathematics has dropped 
from 85.6 per cent to 54.7 per cent. 
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The professional educationist,; according to Dr. 
Bestor, talks of “‘education for the atomic age” 
yet fails to train young people to cope with ‘the 
vast technical questions posed by science. He 
writes, “After nine full years of formal school, 
a student need not be expected to read his mother 
tongue or to know the multiplication table.” 

Dr. Bestor finds many reasons for the unedu- 
cated graduates of today’s schools. He lays most 
of the blame upon what he terms the professional 
“educationists” and their methods of training 
themselves. Teachers go through an endless 
repetition of courses in “education”, in “adminis- 
tration” and end up with almost no knowledge 
of the subject matter they are to teach. He lists 
the courses offered in university catalogues. The 
emphasis upon advanced degrees in education, as 
a prerequisite to advancement, is, he claims, a 
fraud. Paraphrasing Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
author ‘says: 

The Ph.D. who ‘rules the state— 

The Ph.D. who cleans the plate— 

The Ph.D. who scrubs the gate— 
They all shall equal be. 


Instead of developing good teaching for sound 
intellectual. ends, Dr. Bestor believes that the 
modern teachers’ college is content merely to 
cultivate techniques of teaching for their . sake, 
in a cultural and intellectual vacuum. 


From his.attack on teacher training, the author 
‘moves on to many other fields: the power of 
| politics in educationdom, methods of certification 
(which again emphasizes. the number of hours of 
education courses rather than proficiency in any 
field), policy making by entrenched educationists 
without allowing good teachers to express their 
views, the thwarting of good teachers. He re- 
lates experiences of teachers all over the country, 
refused advancement or position because in some 
cases they insisted on teaching fundamentals. He 
tells of one case where a graduate, sincerely 
interested in’ teaching, was told that a position 
was not available because the candidate had re- 
ceived too good grades in college. Presumably 
bright people are not equipped to teach in some 
modern school systems. 

Dr. Bestor has many suggestions for the resto- 
ration of sound educational practices. These in- 


clude reorganization of Teacher Training and 
Certification methods, emphasizing subjects: as 
well as teaching techniques. He states of teachers 
today, “His administration superiors give him to 
understand that his proper affiliation is with the 
National Education Association, not the American 
Chemical Society of the American Historical As- 
sociation. He is expected to improve his mind 
by devising new pedagogical procedures, not by 
performing experiments or investigating historical 
problems. If he is found too often in the com- 
pany of professional chemists or historians, or if 
he seeks publication in the pages of the scientific 
or historical journal, he is liable to the charge of 
being that pedagogical pariah, a ‘subject-matter 
specialist’.”” All this must be changed, so that 
teachers can have professional standing in asso- 
ciations and societies which deal in the teachers’ 
subject field. And advancement should be based 
upon qualifications in the field, not on the num- 
ber of courses taken in a Teachers’ College. 

Dr. Bestor believes that the whole structure 
of the elementary and high school as presently 
constituted, should be changed. He is a strong 
believer in the old style idea that examinations 
should be given in order to measure advancement 
and improvement. Citing the old Regents’ Ex- 
aminations of New York State as a model, Dr. 
Restor gets off one of his frequent jibes at the 
professionals: “It (the Regents’ Examinations) 
is a model vociferously condemned by up-to-date 
professional educationists, of course. . They are 
quite correct in believing that such a system 
would tend to make mathematics more important 
in the public-school curriculum than baking 
cherry pies. It might seriously limit the time 
and attention that the school could devote to 
satisfying such real-life needs as ‘the problem of 
developing one or more making things, making 
it go, or tinkering hobbies’.” 

And this final typical blast at the exponents of 
life-adjustment programs, of teaching children and 
not subjects: “For the unfortunate graduates of 
‘Life-adjustment’ programs no examinations can 
probably be devised, for one cannot weigh moon- 
beams”. 

“The Restoration of Learning” is a provocative 
and refreshing book on a vitally important ~sub- 
ject. 
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THE ANSWER IS GOD. By Elise Miller 
Davis. Mcgraw-Hill. $3.25 


Closely following Dale Evans’ two autobio- 
graphical books, “Angel Unawares” and “My 
Spiritual Diary”, comes this biography of Dale 
Evans and Roy Rogers. Yet there is much new 
material in “The Answer Is God”, and it is inter- 
esting reading even for those familiar with the 
earlier books. 

Mrs. Davis was sent to California by The 
Reader's Digest to do a story about the Roy 
Rogers family. Having met them, she decided 
that nothing short of a book could do the project 
justice. She begins with a description of the 
night when Roy and Dale, against the advice 
of their managers, insisted in adding a religious 
number to their cowboy program in Madison 
Square Garden. Then Mrs. Davis goes back to 
Roy’s early life which was not religious and was 
marked mainly by extreme poverty. He fre- 
quently knew hunger for days at a time. His 
struggle to stardom was slow and difficult. 

Dale Evans, on the other hand, came from a 
well enough fed middle-class Texas family. But 
she was determined to support herself and a son 
born as a result of a rash high-school elopement. 
Her life was difficult as she attempted to support 
herself by professional singing. 

By chance Dale became Roy’s leading lady in 
one of his cowboy films. They made eighteen 
pictures together before they decided to become 
married. At that time Roy was a widower and 
Dale undertook to mother his three children. It 
was a difficult job and one that was not going 
well when her own son suggested she take all 
the children to Sunday School and church. This 
experiment began to work wonders and drew 
Dale into an appreciation of church and religious 
influence. She finally influenced Roy to join the 
church. From that time began a faith that has 
enabled the Rogers to cope with the birth and 
death of a mentally retarded child and which 
brought burning desire to share the faith with 
others, especially children. 

The book is written in a simple and personal 
manner. It includes fascinating details about 
Roy’s acts, about Trigger, his famous horse. One 
of Roy’s greatest professional secrets is his 


method of house-breaking the horse. In fact, 
Trigger is probably the only horse in America 
that can register at the best hotels—without fear 
of damage or disgrace. 

But the main impact of “The Answer is God” 
is found in the title. A dynamic religious faith 
has led the Rogers into a fuller life, has made 
prayer one of the most important phases of their 
home life and has made religion play a role in 
their cowboy shows, thus influencing thousands 
of American children for good. 


RED PLUSH AND BLACK BREAD. By 
Marguerite Higgins. Doubleday. $4.00 

It is obviously impossible for anyone to spend 
a few weeks in Russia and report thoroughly on 
the situation. Miss Higgin’s publishers exagger- 
ate a bit when they subtitle this book, “A famous 
Reporter’s Account of True Conditions in the 
Forbidden Soviet Countries”. And they do 
Maggie Higgins an injustice because she makes 
no claim of having found the answers to the many 
riddles of Soviet Russia. 

Marguerite Higgins traveled widely in Euro- 
pean Russia and in Siberia. She presents a 
simple and well written account, the best this re- 
viewer has seen, of what it is like in Russia 
today—at least on the surface. She reports on 
food, on hotels and plumbing, on transportation, 
on the theatre, on what this and that person said 
to her. She was arrested sixteen times, although 
never held long and always treated courteously. 
Everywhere she found that Russian propaganda 
against the United States has had a profound 
impact on the people. She believes that Russia 
needs the United States as a whipping boy, 
something to be used as a terrible ogre to frighten 
the average citizen into further toil for the Peo- 
ples’ Republics. 

Miss Higgins found most Russians fairly well 
fed and clothed, but terribly crowded. Among 
the many strange contrasts of Russia is that in 
spite of great technological development in some 
fields, the country is far: behind the West. in 
other fields. For instance there is no competent 
dry cleaning establishment in Moscow, clothes 
being sent to Berlin. for cleaning. Horse drawn 
carts are still widely used. 
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She found Russian officials outwardly coopera- 
tive but prone to lie on the least provocation, able 
to throw up road blocks which can only be re- 
moved by being forceful. She was not allowed 
to meet any of the top officials, but was permitted 
to see other people she wished to interview. 

Miss Higgins does not have much faith that 
the new Russian look means much. She gives 
evidence that in “the red plush glove there is 
still a clenched fist of iron”. In a concluding 
section she writes of the future and gives four 
points on “how not to deal with the Russians”. 
These are: Never expect personal friendship or 
unilateral concessions will have any bearing on 
the outcome of negotiations; in dealing with the 
Russians never make “agreements in principle” 
(everything must be spelled out, to the last dotted 
“i”); don’t expect the Russians to behave in 
accordance with Western ideas of democracy and 
decency ; don’t appeal to humanitarian motives ; 
instead show how a proposal materially affects 
Russian power and aims. 

The Russians must have co-existence, writes 
Miss Higgins, if only to gain more strength. She 
believes that Russian “affability has already done 
much to persuade the West to lower its guard. 
A few conciliatory gestures here and there may 
well enable Russia’s leadership to gain more at 
less cost than was ever possible under Stalin.” 
She sums up Russian policy and aims in these 
words: “Russia’s present leadership is changing 
the Communist road this much: they are widen- 
ing and smoothing this highway to Communism 
so that their prospective traffic can get to its 
Communist destination all the more quickly.” 





For the Very Young 


NOAH’S ARK. Retold by Tony Palazzo. Gar 
den City. $2.50 
The story of Noah and the flood has always 


delighted children of all ages. Tony Palazzo’s 
new book supplies the need for a large colorful 
picture book to help youngsters understand and 
love the great story of the Flood and God’s 
promise after it to all mankind. The story is 
written in simple manner and with beautiful illus- 
trations in color. The flood is described as “. . . 


Bigger than a puddle . . . bigger than a rain barrel 

. even bigger than a swimming pool!” All 
aspects of the story are told in terms with which 
children are familiar and through this approach 
the story comes alive. The illustrations of the 
animals and birds boarding the Ark are particu- 
larly good. Suitable for ages 5 and up and of 
interest even to children under 5. 


HERE COME THE ELEPHANTS. By Alice 
Goudey. Scribner’s. $2.25 

A well-illustrated little book with two life 
stories of elephants. One story tells of the birth 
growing up of the African elephant, the other of 
the way in which the Indian elephant is trained 
to work for man. The book includes many little 
known facts about elephants. It is illustrated by 
Garry MacKenzie. For ages 5 to 8. 


CROW BOY. Written and illustrated by Taro 
Yashima. Viking. $2.75 

For ages 6 to 9. This is the story of a shy 
little boy in a Japanese village school. Called 
“Chibi” or “Tiny Boy” by his school mates, the 
boy was ignored by his classmates until a new 
teacher showed the school that the Crow Boy 
had much to offer. The unpopular boy appears 
unexpectedly on the stage during the school talent 
show where he astounds his classmates by imi- 
tating the voices of crows—young crows, mother 
crows and father crows. “Chibi” then became 
the Crow Boy and is appreciated by the school. 

Like other books by Taro Yashima, “Crow 
Boy” grew out of answers to his daughter’s many 
questions about his childhood in Japan. Mr. 
Yashima now lives in America, dividing his time 
between California and New York. 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED THE 
EARTH. By Henry G. Felsen. 
$2.25 

This is sort of a space fantasy in reverse. 
Young Tommy finds the earth a rather dull place. 
But strange happenings take place when he finally 
discovers the world in which he lives. The dis- 
covery is made when -a space ship with three 
Feorians aboard lands on earth. The three 


Scribner’s. 
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named, TexarDad, TexarMom and. TexSon have 
some queer ideas about the Earth. They have 
a lot of fun and surprises—and so does Tommy. 





For Ages 8 to 12 


WAGGING TAILS. 
Rand McNally. $2.95 


This is a superb book about. dogs, illustrated 
by Wesley Dennis who has illustrated all of 
Marguerite Henry’s important books. Each of 
the 26 top breeds of dogs recognized by the 
American Kennel Club are described in appealing 
stories, rich in human interest and with full page 
illustrations. In addition, the lowly mongrel is 
given equal place with the thorough-breds. 

Information about the genesis of each breed: is 
included. The Cocking Spaniel (not Cocker) was 
developed in England as a hunter. The term 
“Cocking” was used because of this little dog’s 
ability to find and flush woodcock. The Spanial 
part of the name comes from Spain, the country 
of this dog’s birth. But when the Cocking Span- 
iel arrived in America he was taken out of the 
fields and into the home—and also into the hearts 
of people, old and young. He also became the 
Cocker instead of the Cocking Spaniel. 

Thus. Marguerite Henry tells the story of breed 
after breed, weaving romance and abundant dog- 
lore into each kind of dog. Marguerite Henry 
and Wesley Dennis are both known as _ horse 
lovers through the books they have written and 
illustrated. Both author and artist are equally 
fond of dogs. Mr. Dennis has painted the portrait 
of the champion bird dog who has won the Field 
Trials at Grand Junction, Tennessee each year. 


By Marguerite Henry. 





For Ages 9 to 14 


INSECTS AND THEIR WORLD. Written 
and Illustrated by Su Zan N. Swain. Garden 
City. $2.50 

This is a truly magnificent book about insects, 
which includes more than 150 species. In beau- 
tiful, natural color drawings and simple, deserip- 
tive text, the author-illustrator introduces the 
young reader to the fascinating and exciting world 


of bugs, beetles; butterflies and moths. The text 
describes insects, tells how they should -be ob- 
served and collected, what equipment is needed: 

Mrs. Swain is a trained biologist with the 
ability to portray insects scientifically and yet 
understandably. She has illustrated her husband’s 
best-selling book “The Insect Guide”. “Insects 
and Their World” is a book that should be in 
every school and in every home. 





For Ages 10 to 15 


YOUNG HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
By Hedvig Collin. Viking. $2.75 

Many years ago Hans Christain Andersen lived 
in the household of Jonas Collin, Hedvig Collin’s 
ancestor. Miss Collin has written this story of 
the great storyteller in celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of Andersen’s birth. She brings in 
all the facts of Andersen’s life, mingled with 
scenes and episodes that can only be known by 
hearsay and remembrance. Boys and girls will be 
able to trace some of Andersen’s stories to ex- 
periences in his own life. 


THE BIG LOOP. By Claire H. Bishop. Vik- 
ing. $3.00 

In France bicycle-racing is a popular sport, 
with the Big Loop race taking the place of our 
World Series in baseball. Claire Bishop has 
written the story of this great race, which covers 
3000 miles, through the eyes and experiences of 
André Girard, a poor boy who dreams of some 
day being a great bicycle-racer. André’s dream 
comes true; and the young reader follows not only 
the dream, but André’s life in Paris, his routine 
at school, his school mates, his way of life. 

Illustrated by Charles Fontseré. 


WHERE SPEED IS KING. By Margaret and 
Edwin Hyde. Whittlesey. $2.50 

This is a book for older boys and girls about all 
sports where speed has become important. The 
authors discuss track, sailing and motor-boat 
racing, skiing, skating, plane and hot-rod racing, 
even horse racing and dog sledding. Important 
personalities in each field are discussed. A valu- 
able section is devoted to sportsmanship. 
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Contributions to Library Literature 


Selected by 
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Cloth 


“An anthology of the best and most inspirational of 

library writing by and for librarians is long over- 
due. Here it is!” 

—Andrew H. Horn 
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. A 

MAGIC 
CARPET 
TO THE 


WONDERLAND 


OF READING 


528 pages of pure delight 
for all the family 


The Illustrated Treasury of 
Children’s Literature $4.95 


Here are the most precious treasures of children’s literature in one 
superb volume . . . hundreds of childhood’s most beloved storytime friends will 
be found in The Treasury’s richly illustrated pages. 

Represented are the greatest children’s authors in our literature—from 
Charles Dickens, Alfred Lord Tennyson and Louisa May Alcott to Eric Knight, 
Mary O’Hara and Marguerite Henry. For four years, the editors studied the 
world’s great children’s books, and present here the most precious treasures they 
found. 


SO MUCH 
THAT IS WONDERFUL 
79 Poems 44 Fairy Tales 
15 Fables 49 Famous Stores 
50 Rhymes 550 Illustrations 


165 Authors and Illustrators 
250 Famous Works 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
































